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State Early Childhood Advisory Councils: 
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Executive Summary 

Nearly all governors have designated a state early 
childhood advisory council to advise policymakers in 
the state on how to best meet the needs of children 
from birth to school entry. Early childhood advisory 
councils in the states vary in their structure and scope, 
but all of them provide recommendations on improv- 
ing the quality, availability, and coordination of ear- 
ly childhood care and education programs. Because 
states typically administer early childhood care and 
education programs across multiple agencies and fund- 
ing streams, such councils play an important role in 
shaping a common agenda for early childhood policy. 

Many states have had early childhood coordinating 
bodies in place for several years, but recently, two 
major federal initiatives have spurred the widespread 
adoption of state early childhood advisory councils. 
First, the Improving Head Start for School Readiness 
Act of 2007 called for governors to designate state ad- 
visory councils on early childhood education and care 
that meet certain requirements in membership and 
activities. Second, in 2010, early childhood advisory 
councils in 45 states and five territories applied for 
and received a total of $100 million in noncompetitive 
three-year grants through the American Recovery and 
Reinvestment Act (ARRA) of 2009. As of this writing, 
governors had formally designated early childhood 
advisory councils in 48 states, and 18 state legisla- 
tures had established councils in statute. In states with 
early childhood advisory councils established prior to 
these federal initiatives, such councils already craft- 
ed and implemented detailed strategic plans across 
agencies and spearheaded new policies and systems. 


State early childhood advisory councils focus on a 
range of priorities both within and outside param- 
eters laid out in the 2007 Head Start Act. Federally 
funded councils are carrying out seven specific ac- 
tivities specified in the act, with particular focus on 
conducting an annual needs assessment, advising 
on the development of unified state early childhood 
data systems and professional development sys- 
tems, and promoting coordination across programs. 
Some early childhood advisory councils have cho- 
sen to take on a broader mission, including leading 
outreach efforts to families and communities and 
building linkages with the state’s K-12 (kindergar- 
ten through grade 12) education and health systems. 

Policymakers in different states have organized 
their councils in different ways to engage stake- 
holders and to build on the strengths of existing 
childhood initiatives in the state. For example, 
states vary with respect to the entities that admin - 
ister their councils (e.g., state agencies, gover- 
nors’ offices, and existing interagency bodies). 
The membership of the councils also varies across 
states, both in size and membership. All councils 
have members representing state and local agen- 
cies and programs, but some councils also tap other 
individuals who can advance early childhood pol- 
icy in the state (e.g., governors’ advisors, legisla- 
tors, and representatives from the private sector). 

Though federal grants for state early childhood ad- 
visory councils are time-limited, such councils have 
the potential to play a long-term role informing 
state early childhood policy agendas. To ensure that 
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their councils will continue to serve as a ready source 
for early childhood policy recommendations and a 
hub for efforts to coordinate across agencies, a num- 
ber of governors are taking steps to do the following: 

• Promote the state’s early childhood advisory coun- 
cil’s sustainability, whether through legislation, 
public-private partnerships, or by embedding the 
council’s role in state government structures; and 

• Fully align and connect the state’s early childhood 
advisory council with other state efforts to coor- 
dinate services for children and families, includ- 
ing the work of governors’ children’s cabinets and 
P-20 (preschool through higher education) councils. 

More information on state early education advisory 
councils can be found in the National Governors Asso- 
ciation Center for Best Practices’ (NGA Center’s) de- 
tailed state profiles, developed in partnership with the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services 1 * . In- 
formation in the state profiles is based on a review of 
state applications for grants provided by the American 
Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), as well as up- 
dates provided by council leadership in April 2011. This 
Issue Brief summarizes data compiled in these profiles. 

The Need for Early Childhood 
Advisory Councils 

States fund and administer many programs and services 
for children from birth to school entry, including pre-K, 
child care, home visitation for expectant and new par- 
ents, preschool special education, and early interven- 
tion for children with special needs. Research shows 
that public investments in such programs and services 
can promote children’s school readiness and yield long- 
term gains in outcomes, ranging from improved third- 
grade reading skills to high school graduation ratesi. 
States typically administer early childhood programs 
through multiple state agencies and categorical funding 
sources, each with different requirements for eligibility, 

1 The profiles are available online at the NGA’s State Early 

Childhood Advisory Councils Web page: <http://www.nga.org/cms/ 

home/nga-center-for-best-practices/center-issues/page-edu-issues/col2- 

content/main-content-list/state-early-childhood-advisory-c.html>. 


funding levels, quality standards, and workforce quali- 
fications. As a result, states may support programs that 
offer varying levels of access and quality, incur duplica- 
tive administrative costs, and fail to target services to 
those families who would benefit the most. Historically, 
most states have lacked an agenda that coordinated early 
childhood policy to guide investments and ensure that re- 
sources are used efficiently and toward the greatest effect. 

To promote more coordinated state early childhood sys- 
tems, nearly all governors have recently designated a 
state early childhood advisory council supporting ear- 
ly childhood programs with membership drawn from 
key public agencies and private stakeholders. State 
early childhood advisory councils vary in their struc- 
ture and scope, but all of the councils provide recom- 
mendations to policymakers on promoting the quality, 
availability, and coordination of programs serving chil- 
dren from birth to age five. Such councils also serve as 
a hub for state efforts to build early childhood policy 
infrastructure across programs and agencies, includ- 
ing coordinated data systems, professional develop- 
ment systems, and quality improvement systemsii. 

In several states with early childhood advisory councils 
put in place prior to 2007, those entities have had a clear 
effect on state policy. In Delaware, for example, the 
council developed a detailed interagency early child- 
hood plan in 2006 to guide state policies that support 
improved outcomes for young children and their fami- 
lies 111 . Recently, that plan has guided Delaware’s policy 
agenda for early childhood, including the state’s adop- 
tion of an early care and education quality improve- 
ment system. As another example, Illinois’s council, 
in 2005, determined that state data systems were inad- 
equate to answer questions about the status of young 
children and the existing programs that serve them. 
To address this problem, the council spearheaded de- 
velopment of the Illinois Early Childhood Asset Map, 
which integrates data across agencies on children’s 
needs and available services and provides a transpar- 
ent way for agencies to make funding decisions. 1V 
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Evolution of State Early 
Childhood Advisory Councils in 
Recent Years 

Although many states have had early childhood coordi- 
nating bodies in place for several years, two recent de- 
velopments have provided an impetus for the widespread 
adoption of early childhood advisory councils. First, the 
federal Improving Head Start for School Readiness Act 
of 2007 (Public Law 110-134) called for governors to 
establish state early childhood advisory councils to spe- 
cifically address seven key policy priorities, as well to 
perform any additional responsibilities designated by the 


governor. It also required that these councils include as 
members representatives from several key agencies and 
early childhood programs. Second, in 2010, early child- 
hood advisory councils in 45 states and five territories 
applied for and received a total of $100 million in three- 
year, noncompetitive startup grants through the Ameri- 
can Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA). Funding 
allocations were determined by an assessment of state 
census and family income data, with no state receiv- 
ing less than $500,000. States contributed a 70 percent 
match. To be eligible for funding, governors were re- 
quired to designate a council and appoint its leadership 2 . 

2 Three states, Alaska, Idaho, and North Dakota, have formally 

designated councils, but did not apply for federal startup grants. 



NOTE: Alaska’s early childhood advisory council was created by executive action. Hawaii’s council was created through both legislation and gov- 
ernor designation. Councils in the District of Columbia and U.S. territories were created by executive action. 

Source: Developed by the NGA Center for Best Practices in partnership with Elliot Regenstein, Partner at Education Counsel. LLC. 


Early childhood advisory council created in legislation and designated by governor 
| Early childhood advisory council created by executive action, 
n State does not have a formally recognized early childhood advisory council 
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Policymakers have created state early childhood ad- 
visory councils in different ways, as indicated in Fig- 
ure 1 on the previos page. In 18 states, legislatures have 
passed laws establishing councils or formalizing their 
membership and/or mission. In those cases, governors 
also took the step of designating the council as the en- 
tity in the state that met the requirements of the Head 
Start Act of 2007. Governors in 30 other states either 
issued executive orders to name a state entity as an 
advisory council or simply designated an entity as the 
council in their application for federal funds. Although 
executive action has often served as an important and 
expedient mechanism to launch council activities, states 
that have passed legislation may be better equipped to 
sustain councils beyond the current governor’s term. 

In many states, the early childhood advisory council 
builds on or links with past state efforts to coordinate 
early childhood policy across agencies. In Nebraska 
and West Virginia, for example, governors designated 
an existing interagency body in the state to meet the re- 
quirements of the Head Start Act, making adjustments in 
membership and activities, as necessary. Before its for- 
mal designation to meet federal requirements in 2010, 
Nebraska’s advisory council promoted interagency col- 
laboration on early childhood policy issues for 10 years. 
West Virginia’s council supported implementation of a 
state law establishing universal pre-K. Similarly, Mary- 
land’s Governor Martin O’Malley established the state 
advisory council in 2008 as a successor to an early 
childhood subcommittee of the governor’s children’s 
cabinet, which had been charged with implement- 
ing a state early childhood strategic plan since 2003. 

In some states, early childhood advisory councils are 
leveraging long-standing state early childhood plan- 
ning and coordination efforts supported with other fed- 
eral grants. Since 2002, most state health or human ser- 
vices agencies have received federal Early Childhood 

Comprehensive Systems (ECCS) grants of up to 
$140,000 annually to develop and implement plans to 
build a state early childhood system. In states such as 


Louisiana and Nevada, those planning efforts served 
as a springboard for state early childhood advisory 
council activities. Since 1990, states have also received 
small annual grants to support Head Start state col- 
laboration offices to strengthen partnerships between 
federal Head Start grantees and state early childhood 
programs. Under the Head Start Act of 2007, state Head 
Start collaboration office directors are required to be 
members of state early childhood advisory councils, 
and they often align their work with council activities 

Priorities and Activities of Early 
Childhood Advisory Councils 

State early childhood advisory councils focus on a va- 
riety of priorities and activities both within and outside 
the parameters laid out in the Head Start Act of 2007. As 
prescribed by the Head Start Act, all federally funded 
councils are promoting quality, access, and coordina- 
tion for publicly funded early care and education pro- 
grams. Others have chosen to take on a broader mis- 
sion, including leading outreach efforts with families 
and communities and building linkages with state K-12 
education and health systems. Across those areas, all 
councils make recommendations to policymakers, and 
many also take a leading role in building an infrastruc- 
ture for early childhood policy across state agencies. 

Advisory Council Activities Designated in 
Head Start Act of 2007 

The Head Start Act of 2007 laid out seven prior- 
ity activities for early childhood advisory coun- 
cils ranging from the performance of periodic needs 
assessment to making recommendations for im- 
provements in state early standards. Those sev- 
en priority activities are listed in the box below. 

An analysis by the NGA Center performed in 2011 
indicates that all states receiving federal grants for 
advisory councils using the grant money for the 
councils to conduct periodic needs assessments of 
the quality and availability of early childhood educa- 
tion and development programs. After that, the larg- 
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est numbers of federally funded states and territories 
are using the grant money for the councils to sup- 
port three other priority activities identified in the act: 

• Forty-seven states and territories have dedicated a 
portion of the federal grants to develop recommen- 
dations for establishing unified early childhood data 
systems (Priority #4). 

• Forty-six states and territories have dedicated a 
portion of the federal grants to develop recom- 
mendations for statewide professional development 
systems for early childhood educators in the state 
(Priority #5). 

• Forty-two states and territories have dedicated a 
portion of the federal grants for activities to identify 


opportunities for, and barriers to the coordination 
of federal and state programs for early childhood 
education and development (Priority #2). 

• More than 30 states and territories are using funds 
from federal grants to carry out each of the other 
priority activities described in the Head Start Act 
(Priorities #3, #6, and #7). 

Recommendations for unified early childhood data 
systems (Priority #4). Building coordinated and lon- 
gitudinal data systems across early care and education 
programs is a priority for most state early childhood 
advisory councils. States are designing such data sys- 
tems to track the progress of individual children across 


Early Childhood Advisory Council Activities 
Described in Head Start Act of 2007 

The Head Start Act requires that councils conduct the following seven activities: 

1 . Conduct periodic needs assessment of the quality and availability of early childhood education 
and development programs, including an assessment of the availability of high-quality pre-K 
services for low-income children in the state; 

2. Identify opportunities for, and barriers to, collaboration and coordination among federally 
funded and state-funded programs and agencies responsible for child development, child care, 
and early childhood education programs and services; 

3. Develop recommendations for increasing participation of children in existing federal, state, 
and local child care and early education programs, including outreach to underrepresented and 
special populations; 

4. Develop recommendations regarding the establishment of a unified data collection system for 
public early childhood education and development programs and services throughout the state; 

5. Develop recommendations regarding statewide professional development and career advance- 
ment plans for early childhood educators in the state; 

6. Assess the capacity and effectiveness of two- and four- year public and private institutions of 
higher education in the state toward supporting the development of early childhood educators, 
including the extent to which such institutions have in place articulation agreements, profes- 
sional development and career advancement plans, and practice or internships for students to 
spend time in a Head Start or pre-K program; and 

7. Make recommendations for improvements in state early learning standards and, where appro- 
priate, develop high-quality comprehensive early learning standards. 
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programs and through school entry, as well as to inform 
efforts to improve program quality and access v . Most 
state early childhood advisory councils are using federal 
grants to analyze gaps in current data systems and areas 
where existing data could be better linked across pro- 
grams and agencies. Georgia’s council, for example, is 
committing a portion of its federal grant to a comprehen- 
sive data gap analysis and system design process. On the 
basis of what is learned through that process, the coun- 
cil will develop recommendations and cost estimates 
for full implementation of a coordinated data system. 

Recommendations for professional development 
systems for early childhood educators (Priority #5). 

Nearly all federally funded early childhood advisory 
councils in the states are using grant resources to devel- 
op of a professional development and career advance- 
ment system for early childhood professionals that is 
integrated and available on a statewide basis. Those sys- 
tems streamline existing resources for staff training and 
promote a consistent path for career advancement in the 
early childhood field. New York’s council, for example, 
is dedicating federal resources to the completion of a for- 
mal career pathway framework for the early childhood 
workforce, as well as a document summarizing the core 
body of knowledge that all early childhood professionals 
should know. New York’s council is also implementing 
a registry to track data on the early childhood workforce, 
and making policy recommendations to promote re- 
cruitment, retention, and improved teacher preparation. 

Recommendations for improved coordination across 
federal and state early childhood programs (Prior- 
ity #2). The need to improve coordination across ear- 
ly childhood programs and agencies is an underlying 
thread in all state early childhood advisory councils’ 
applications for federal funding. A number of councils 
proposed grant funded activities to explicitly promote 
more collaborative models of service delivery for early 
childhood programs. In Kansas, for example, the coun- 
cil is carrying out a planning process to assess existing 
efforts to coordinate across programs, identify promis- 
ing models for integrated service delivery, and develop 


recommendations for unified state reporting require- 
ments across various early childhood funding sources. 

“Other activities (Priorities #3, #6, and #7). Feder- 
ally funded early childhood advisory councils in the 
states have dedicated a portion of their resources to 
other activities described in the Head Start Act. Spe- 
cifically, many councils are developing policy recom- 
mendations to promote increased participation of at- 
risk children in high-quality programs (Priority #3); 
assessing the capacity and effectiveness of higher 
education institutions to prepare the early childhood 
workforce (Priority #6); and reviewing and revising 
comprehensive early learning standards (Priority #7). 

Additional Priorities for Advisory Councils 

As shown in Figure 2, several states have adopted pri- 
orities and activities for their early childhood advisory 
councils that go beyond the requirements of the Head 
Start Act of 2007. Thus, for example, many state coun- 
cils are promoting program quality improvement, often 
through use of a quality rating and improvement system. 
Other states are using the advisory council infrastruc- 
ture to engage directly with families and communities 
or linking the work of the councils to broader state re- 
form efforts in K-12 education and health policy. Exam- 
ples of activities related to priorities beyond the require- 
ments of the Head Start Act in Figure 2 on the next page. 

Promoting program quality improvement. The 

NGA Center found that 37 of the federally funded 
early childhood advisory councils are committing fed- 
eral resources to strategies to improve program qual- 
ity. Most often, councils are promoting development 
or improvement of a state quality rating and improve- 
ment system (QRIS). A QRIS typically allows early 
care and education programs to voluntarily earn a 
quality rating based on research-based metrics of pro- 
gram quality. States use a QRIS to provide accessible 
information to parents on program quality and to pro- 
mote quality improvement, often through financial in- 
centives. Arizona’s federally funded advisory council, 
for example, will use its federal grant to pilot test an 
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Figure 2: Priorities and Activities for Early Childhood Advisory 
Councils Beyond the Head Start Act's Requirements 
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Source: NGA Center for Best Practices analysis of federal grant applications. 


existing state QRIS framework and assess wheth- 
er it serves as a valid measure of program quality. 
The Arizona council then plans to advise policy- 
makers on statewide implementation of the QRIS. 

Engagement with families and communities. An 

analysis by the NGA Center indicates that 32 state 
early childhood advisory councils view engagement 
with families and communities as a critical part of their 
federally funded project activities. Maine’s council, 
for example, has made improving the flow of informa- 
tion to parents the primary goal for their federal grant. 
Thus, council members are currently identifying defi- 
ciencies in current strategies for parent outreach across 
health, early care and education, and parent education 
programs, and planning new state strategies. Maine’s 
council also has embedded a focus on parent engage- 
ment in their other activities. Thus, it will develop 


recommendations for a unified state early childhood 
data system that is accessible and useful to parents. 

Twenty-seven state early childhood advisory coun- 
cils are using a portion of their federal grant to sup- 
port public awareness campaigns about the importance 
of positive early childhood experiences. Nebraska’s 
council, for example, is leading a public-information 
campaign to disseminate the practical implications 
of research indicating the importance of an emo- 
tionally supportive and instructionally rich interac- 
tions between teachers, children, and peers in early 
childhood in promoting children’s school readiness. 

Linkages with education in grades K-3. A grow- 
ing body of research demonstrates the importance of 
third-grade academic success as a predictor of long- 
term student achievement™. To ensure that young 
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children sustain gains from early care and educa- 
tion programs through the early elementary grades, 
states are increasingly focused on building an aligned 
and integrated birth-to-third-grade system. As a re- 
flection of that shift, 27 state early childhood advi- 
sory councils are using parts of their federal grants 
to promote stronger linkages between early child- 
hood programs and their K-12 education systems. 

In Washington, for example, the council is advising 
the state’s department of early learning and the super- 
intendent of public schools on implementation of a 
birth-third grade policy action plan. The council will 
also advise on state efforts to revise and promote the 
use of statewide early learning standards that align with 
grades K-3, and will contribute to the development of 
a kindergarten readiness assessment. Finally, Washing- 
ton’s council is providing competitive grants and tech- 
nical assistance to local coalitions for early learning 
to promote partnerships and improved transition prac- 
tices from early childhood settings to public schools. 

Health and mental health supports. A number of early 
childhood advisory councils are also focused on strate- 
gies to promote children’s healthy physical and social- 
emotional development. Twenty-one councils are using 
federal grants to promote prenatal and children’s health 
and 23 councils identified mental health and social-emo- 
tional development as a priority for their federal grants. 

In Maryland, for example, a primary objective of the 
its council is to establish and strengthen programs and 
practices to better assess and meet children’s health 
and mental health needs. To achieve that goal, the 
council is developing recommendations to increase 
the number of health providers who accept payment 
from the state health insurance program and to estab- 
lish a medical home program. The council will also 
promote ongoing state funding for early mental health 
consultants, who support early care and education pro- 
viders in addressing children’s mental health needs. 

Many state early childhood advisory councils have 


also targeted federal resources toward coordinating 
services for specific populations with greater needs, 
including 23 councils focused on children with spe- 
cial needs and 14 councils focused on English lan- 
guage learners. An additional 23 councils are carry- 
ing out grant activities focused specifically on the 
needs of infants and toddlers. Finally, 20 councils 
are using federal grants to plan innovative strate- 
gies to finance and sustain early childhood services. 

Advisory Council Structures to 
Engage Stakeholders 

States have organized their early childhood advi- 
sory councils in various ways to engage stakeholders 
and to build on strengths of existing childhood initia- 
tives in the state. As discussed below, states have set 
up councils through different administering enti- 
ties and have engaged an array of different types of 
members. The number and types of members on ad- 
visory councils in different states varies. Moreover, 
some councils have set up structural features such as 
subcommittees and regional councils to tap the ca- 
pacity of a range of state and community experts. 

State Entities Administering Advisory 
Councils 

Governors have designated different agencies or state 
entities to administer early childhood advisory coun- 
cils, often relying on an entity that has already demon- 
strated leadership around early childhood initiatives: 

• Department of education. In 10 states, the state 
department of education houses the state’s ear- 
ly childhood advisory council. In states, such as 
Maryland and Minnesota, that placement has al- 
lowed states to build early childhood into a broader 
education policy agenda. In Minnesota, for exam- 
ple, the council’s work is aligned to Governor Mark 
Dayton education plan to expand the function of the 
council to address care and education for children 
from birth to grade three. In addition, Governor 
Dayton has tasked the council with recommenda- 
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tions to improve school readiness, grade-level read- 
ing by third grade, and closing the achievement gap 
between socioeconomic, racial, and ethnic groups. 

• Department of human services. In an addition- 
al 10 states, the state’s early childhood advisory 
council is housed within the department of hu- 
man services (also called department of social 
services or family services), which has histori- 
cally had a leadership role in state early childhood 
policy. As an example, Montana’s department 
of public health and human services administers 
the council and has led early childhood initiatives 
in the state for many years, including the state’s 
ECCS and Head Start Collaboration grants. 

• Governor’s office. In six states, a governor’s of- 
fice directly administers the early childhood advi- 
sory council. In Kentucky and North Carolina, 
for example, staff administering councils report to 
the governor. This approach can elevate a council’s 
prominence in the state and provide its leadership 
with the authority to work across agencies to pro- 
mote a coordinated early childhood policy agenda. 

• Multiple entities. Another six states have taken 
a hybrid approach to the administration of the 
state’s early childhood advisory council, with mul- 
tiple entities administering the council, in an ef- 
fort to maximize the value added of each entity. 
In Mississippi, for example, the governor’s of- 
fice and department of human services co-man- 
age the council. In Rhode Island, the council is 
co-chaired by the state’s education commissioner 
and the executive director of the nonprofit Rhode 
Island Kids Count. The department of education 
administers the council’s budget, and Rhode Is- 
land Kids Count coordinates day-to-day activities. 

• Existing interagency body. In yet another six 
states, governors have leveraged an existing inter- 
agency body to house the state’s early childhood 


advisory council, building on past efforts to coordi- 
nate across agencies. In Florida, for example, the 
early childhood council serves as a coordinating 
council to the existing Children and Youth Cabinet, 
which represents all state agencies serving children 
and youth from birth to age 18. This model can re- 
duce duplication between coordinating bodies and 
can support linkages between early childhood poli- 
cy and a larger state policy agenda for children and 
families. 

Beyond the approaches just discussed, one finds a 
variety of other approaches used by states to struc- 
ture their early childhood advisory council. As an ex- 
ample, four states have consolidated early care and 
education programs within one state agency or office 
to better coordinate service delivery 3 . In those states, 
the council serves as advisory body to the consoli- 
dated state agency or office. An additional three states 
have leveraged an existing public-private partner- 
ship to serve as the hub for the council. Finally, five 
states administer their councils through another en- 
tity, including a different state agency or a university. 

In sum, as shown in Figure 3, state departments of edu- 
cation and human services most commonly administer 
early childhood education advisory councils, but other 
choices for administering entities include governors’ 
offices or existing interagency bodies. The choice in a 
particular state depends on the policy context, but each 
of these types of administrative entities has potential 
benefits in supporting an effective advisory council 

Membership of Advisory Councils 

The membership of early childhood advisory councils 
varies significantly across states, both in size and rep- 
resentation. The average size of federally funded coun- 
cils is 27 members, but councils have between eight 

3 Georgia, Massachusetts, and Washington have separate state 

agencies dedicated to early care and learning. Pennsylvania has central- 
ized early care and education programs from the states departments of 
education and public welfare within their office of child development 
and learning (OCDEL). OCDEL remains organizationally linked to both 
agencies. 
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Figure 3: State Entities Administering Advisory Councils 
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Source: NGA Center for Best Practices analysis of federal grant applications. 


and 78 members 4 . All federally funded councils have 
members representing specific categories required by 
the Head Start Act, which includes: state agency rep- 
resentatives managing child care, education, early in- 
tervention, health or mental health programs, and Head 
Start Collaboration, as well as representatives from a 
local education agency, higher education, an early 
care and education program and a Head Start program. 

In a number of states, policymakers have expanded 
council membership to include other individuals who 
can help advance early childhood policy in the state. For 
example, many councils include among their members: 

• Governors’ advisors and state legislators, who can pro- 
mote policy traction for the council’s recommendations; 

• Representatives from foundations and members of 
the business community, who can support increased 
private engagement and support for early childhood 
initiatives; 

4 The NGA Center does not have information on the size of 

Montanas council. Councils in Iowa and Arizona are also not included in 
this average. Iowa’s council is an open federation, where any stakeholder 
is invited to attend. Arizona’s council is composed of 12 state board 
members and 341 members of regional partnership. 


• Leaders of state associations, nonprofits, and advo- 
cacy organizations who represent the voices of key 
stakeholders in the early childhood field; and 

• Parents of children in publicly funded early child- 
hood programs, who can offer firsthand perspec- 
tives on how programs can be improved. 

Subcommittees and Workgroups 

Most federally funded councils rely on a subcommit- 
tee or workgroup infrastructure to manage workflow 
and address specific policy issues and council proj- 
ects. In many cases, a council will invite nonmembers 
with substantive policy expertise to join a subcommit- 
tee. For example, Missouri’s council is launching at 
least workgroups focused on high-priority policy ar- 
eas, such as professional development and early child- 
hood health, which include participants who are not 
council members. Missouri’s council also relies on 
small committees of members to address operational 
issues, such as the development of council bylaws. 

Regional Council Infrastructure 

Finally, some states are building an infrastructure of 
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local councils to promote stakeholder engagement and 
early childhood system-building efforts at the com- 
munity level. As an example, Vermont’s council pro- 
vides funding to 12 regional councils, each tasked 
with developing and implementing local plans that ad- 
dress state goals in the areas of early childhood care, 
health, and education. The state council supports a 
coordinator position in each region and evaluates re- 
gional council outcomes according to common metrics. 

Next Steps for Early Childhood 
Advisory Councils 

Even though federal grants are time limited, state 
early childhood advisory councils have the potential 
to play a long-term role informing governors’ early 
childhood policy agendas. A number of governors 
are taking steps to ensure that the state early child- 
hood development council will continue to serve as a 
ready source for early childhood policy recommenda- 
tions and a hub for efforts to coordinate across agen- 
cies in the future. Specifically, as discussed below, 
governors are (1) promoting the sustainability of the 
council through legislation or other means; and (1) 
aligning and connecting the council with other state ef- 
forts to coordinate services for children and families. 

Promoting the Advisory Council’s Sus- 
tainability 

To ensure the sustainability of their state’s early child- 
hood advisory council beyond federal grants, gov- 
ernors are pursuing a range of strategies. As dis- 
cussed below, these strategies include legislation, 
public-private partnerships, and institutionalizing 
council activities within the work of state agencies. 

Legislation is one important mechanism to sustain the 
role of councils beyond the current governor’s term and, 
in some cases, to establish an ongoing source of fund- 
ing. Eighteen states have already established their coun- 
cils in statute. In New Mexico, for example, Governor 
Susana Martinez signed legislation in 2011 formally 
establishing the membership and role and responsibili- 


ties of the council in statute. The law also establishes 
a fund to support the council in fulfilling its respon- 
sibilities and outlines components of a high-quality 
system of early learning to guide future state efforts. 

States can establish councils as public-private partner- 
ships to leverage additional resources and engage stake- 
holders from the philanthropic and business sectors. In 
Vermont, for example, the legislature formally recog- 
nized the council as a public-private partnership in 2010 
and provided state funding to support council staffing. The 
council is now an independent nonprofit entity that can re- 
ceive both public and private grants to carry out its work. 

Finally, some states have made efforts to institutional- 
ize council activities within existing agency structures. 
Pennsylvania, for example, administers early childhood 
services through its office of early childhood develop- 
ment and learning (OCDEL), which reports jointly to 
the state’s departments of education and welfare. The 
state’s council is housed at OCDEL and advises on 
its ongoing work. Council leaders requested federal 
funds for time-limited activities with long-term ben- 
efits, such as improvements to the state’s early child- 
hood data system, while planning to support ongoing 
council activities with staff support from OCDEL. 

Aligning the Advisory Council with Other 
State Efforts to Coordinate Services for 
Children 

Councils are intended to promote collaboration across 
agencies and stakeholders serving young children. 
In some states, however, there are multiple coordi- 
nating bodies serving complementary or potentially 
overlapping purposes, including: children’s cabinets, 
P-20 councils, and entities carrying out other inter- 
agency early childhood initiatives. To varying de- 
grees, states have already aligned and linked their 
councils with those other efforts, but some gover- 
nors are looking to strengthen those connections. 

P-20 councils and children’s cabinets typically have a 
broader mission than early childhood advisory councils. 
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At least 29 states have a P-16 or P-20 council, which are 
charged with advising policymakers on building linkages 
between early education, K-12 education, higher educa- 
tion, and workforce development programs vm . Twenty 
four states have a governor’s children’s cabinet or other 
high-level commission to coordinate around a broad 
range of policy issues affecting children and families. 
By connecting early childhood advisory councils with 
those entities, some states are working to make those 
bodies more efficient and to link early childhood devel- 
opment to larger children’s policy agenda. Colorado’s 
council, for example, will work with the Governor’s Ed- 
ucation Leadership Council, a state forum addressing is- 
sues from school readiness to college completion. Both 
entities are housed in the lieutenant governor’s office and 
the early childhood council’s leadership is represented 
in the broader group. As another example, New York’s 
early childhood council is housed within the New York 
Council on Children and Families (CCF), which pro- 
vides staff support to the commissioners of the 12 health, 
education and human service agencies on cross agency 
issues including early childhood. CCF reports directly 
to the governor. That arrangement allows for close coor- 
dination between early childhood advisory council ac- 
tivities and the governor’s broader agenda for children. 

In Oregon, Governor John Kitzhaber has recently taken 
the P-20 governance model one step further by creat- 
ing a new educational investment board with funding 
authority for programs throughout the educational 
pipeline. The state’s early childhood advisory council 
will be an important part of that new structure. Ac- 
cording to legislation passed in 2011, the new board 
will oversee programs serving children from birth 
through college, with support from three advisory 
councils focused on early learning, K-12, and higher 
education systems. Oregon will restructure its existing 
early childhood advisory council to meet the require- 
ments of both state legislation and the Head Start Act. 

Councils can also be effective when their work is 
aligned with other interagency early childhood efforts, 
including state activities under federal Early Child- 


hood Comprehensive Systems (ECCS) and Head Start 
Collaboration grants. In New York, for example, CCF 
serves an umbrella body for both the early childhood 
advisory council and other federal grants, in an effort to 
prevent duplication across grant activities. Finally, the 
federal Race to the Top-Early Learning Fund program 
will provide competitive grants to governor-designated 
lead state agencies in 2012 to develop comprehensive 
early learning systems. States have an opportunity 
to maximize the impact of these grants by building 
on and linking with existing efforts of their councils. 

Conclusion 

As early childhood advisory council activities sup- 
ported by federal grants are underway, governors 
have an opportunity to both promote sustainability of 
early childhood advisory councils and to ensure that 
these councils are well connected to other state ef- 
forts to coordinate services for children. Although 
the scope, structure, and role of early childhood advi- 
sory vary and reflect each state’s unique policy con- 
text, such councils can provide governors with an on- 
going source of policy recommendations and serve 
as a hub for efforts to coordinate across agencies. 
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